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SOME DEMANDS OF EDUCATION UPON 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The current emphasis upon the genetic method of stuay has 
focused attention upon many subjects that would otherwise have 
but a limited interest. As an end in itself, anthropology is of 
interest to the few ; as a means of interpreting other sciences an 
acquaintance with its leading facts and principles is indispensable 
to the many. But even from the standpoint of means the circle 
of interest is widening. Heretofore the genesis of industries or 
institutions has been studied mainly for the purpose of gaining 
an insight into the product of development ; with the progress 
of analytical thought the emphasis of interest is placed upon the 
process, as a means of gaining principles of interpretation. As 
a result, anthropology has come to have a significance for lines 
of thought upon which it was formerly thought to have but little 
bearing. 

Until recently, education has run in the grooves of tradition, 
but the past twenty-five years have seen the breaking up of old 
ideals and methods, and an attempt to reconstruct both anew, 
not only on the basis of psychology and ethics, but on that of 
the social sciences as well. The emphasis on the social aspects 
of education is a marked feature of the present time. But the 
consideration of education from this broader standpoint demands 
a broader basis of tributary sciences, both for the building up of 
scientific pedagogy, and for the practical administration of edu- 
cational affairs. As a social institution, the school cannot be 
efficiently directed without a knowledge of social agencies in 
general, nor can education as a social process be effectively 
furthered without an insight into the nature of the general 
processes of development. Hence sociology has become a 
necessary factor in the teacher's equipment. 

But if education thus looks to sociology for insight, it recog- 
izes that sociology itself finds that insight in no small degree in 
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anthropology, and that many questions of both practical and 
theoretical import can only be solved, if solved at all, by the help 
of that science. The question of parallelism between the devel- 
opment of the individual and that of the race, with the conse- 
quences assumed by the culture-epoch theory that such a paral- 
lelism must determine the sequence of thought in the school 
curriculum ; the extent and character of the recapitulation of 
race experiences and interests in the individual ; the relation of 
motor activity to intellectual development in the individual and 
in the race, with its consequences for education ; the function 
of play in development, and its bearing upon the educational 
process — all these must be considered from the anthropo- 
logical standpoint as well as from the psychological, as has been 
the case hitherto. From the practical side, also, anthropology 
is coming to have an increasing significance for education, both 
directly and indirectly. 

That the present status of anthropological science is such as 
to furnish pedagogy the needed assistance will hardly be claimed. 
Pedagogy needs many anthropological data not yet obtained ; it 
needs also principles of interpretation which must be derived 
from those facts organized in such way as to yield their pedago- 
gical significance. It may be claimed that the science itself is 
not yet sufficiently organized to furnish interpretive principles, 
but as long as the interest is focused on facts only, this -will 
remain so. It is true that interpretation must be based on a 
broad foundation of facts, but the mere accumulation of data is 
insufficient. That observation and interpretation are mutually 
interpretive is a recognized principle in modern psychology. Its 
application to anthropological investigation has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized. Are the anthropological data insufficient to 
give an insight into the different phases of human development ? 
The organization of those thus far obtained into a working body 
of knowledge will hasten their accumulation. 

It is evident that the value of anthropological data to any 
science seeking the aid that anthropology can give, will depend 
on the organization of the data from the standpoint of the 
science that seeks it. The facts of anthropology have received 
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synthetic treatment from many standpoints, those of social and 
industrial development in particular. The syntheses made by 
Morgan, Spencer, Ward, Giddings, and others, are of great value 
to all, but to sociology in particular, because written on the basis 
of a sociological interest. But while such a synthesis is funda- 
mental, and hence of general value to education, a further 
synthesis is needed, within the organization already effected, of 
such data as have a direct bearing upon education. What has 
been done meets a general need ; the specific need remains to 
be met by a synthesis of anthropological data from the educa- 
tional standpoint so arranged as to show their educational signifi- 
cance. To indicate what these specific needs are, with some 
suggestions as to how they may be met, as a result of personal 
experience in directing elementary school work, is the purpose 
of this paper. 

Thus far, anthropological investigation has been confined 
almost wholly to the phenomena of adult life, the child in race 
history being left practically out of consideration. Where child 
life has received any attention it has been in connection with 
some phase of adult life, such as the status of woman, or tribal 
customs, and but seldom from an interest in the facts of child 
life in themselves. Since the adult in the early stages of race 
development is in many respects comparable to a child, and the 
general progress from savagery to civilization has been a progress 
from mental and moral infancy to maturity, the facts of adult 
life among the people in the different ethnic stages are of great 
value to the educator, as a means of giving an insight both into 
the nature of developmental processes, and into the natural 
sequence of interests and intellectual and emotional attitudes. 
A brief but reliable history of race development from the edu- 
cational standpoint is greatly needed. 

But this is not enough for educational purposes. Childhood 
has usually been considered as something static — the same in 
savagery and in civilization. But a little reflection will show that 
the activities and psychical processes of the primitive child must 
have been as much simpler than those of the child of modern 
culture as the activities and processes of the adult in savagery 
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were simpler than those of a Gladstone or an Edison, the prod- 
uct of modern civilization. If there is any reason, then, for 
studying the psychical evolution of man from the standpoint of 
anthropological data, there is as good a reason for studying the 
evolution of childhood. This is true on the external as well as 
on the internal side. A study of the characteristics, the status, 
and the conditions of child life, in its relations to the sum of 
the life activities, during the successive stages of race develop- 
ment — an anthropological history of childhood, in short, would 
be an invaluable contribution to modern educational literature, 
giving an insight into the principles underlying the educational 
process, and throwing light on development in general. If the 
prolongation of the period of infancy has been the means of 
raising man from the infancy of primitive life to the maturity of 
civilization, is not such a study of childhood during the steps in 
the process worthy of the study of mankind ? Chamberlin 
says: "The position of the child in the march of civilization, 
and the influence of the child idea upon sociology, mythology, 
language, and religion, would be a valuable contribution to mod- 
ern thought, for the touch of the child is upon them all, and the 
debt of humanity to little children has not yet been told." 

This need from the side of theoretical pedagogy suggests the 
practical necessities of the schoolroom along similar lines. 
Every teacher knows that the interest of children is in no way 
so effectively aroused as through the consideration of other 
children. Does it seem difficult to teach the geography of South 
America, or China, or Africa in a vital way ? Approach these 
countries through the avenue of their child life, and a live inter- 
est will not be lacking. This shows why such books as Seven 
Little Sisters, Children of the Cold, Ten Boys from Long Ago to 
Now, and Hiawatha's Childhood are educational classics, and 
perennially interesting, though the correctness of the data may 
be questioned in some instances. But what applies to geography 
applies equally to other lines. Many schools have adopted the 
culture-epoch theory in a modified form, as a basis of the curri- 
culum, emphasizing the industrial and artistic activities in the 
race epochs instead of confining the attention to the literary 
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products of the epochs only. The teachers who are working 
out these new and original methods are greatly handicapped by 
the lack of available data concerning the periods in question, 
even from the standpoint of adult activities. To such, an anthro- 
pological history of childhood, or a series of type studies of 
child life among representative peoples in the different stages of 
race development, would be a veritable boon. At present the 
teacher who is trying to work on such original lines must either 
be a specialist in anthropology, which is hardly likely, or she must 
manufacture facts in the absence of reliable data. 

But the organization of anthropological material would have 
a value more far-reaching still. Sociology and economics, until 
recently confined to the college or the university, are claiming a 
place in the curriculum of the secondary schools. But there is 
no reason whatever why a foundation of the most practical 
character for both sociology and economics should not be laid 
in the elementary school, by means of the lines of work suggested. 
Type studies of race development at its different stages, with 
emphasis on the social and industrial activities, would furnish the 
best possible means of interpreting modern conditions, and of 
appreciating the elements of value in social and industrial 
relations. With the teacher properly equipped, much could be 
done in the grammar schools, with but little additional effort, 
that must at present remain undone. Were the facts so organ- 
ized as to be accessible to the pupils through reading and 
reference work, even more could be accomplished. The needs 
may thus be grouped under three heads — those of the educa- 
tional specialist who needs a scientific treatment from the stand- 
point of principles ; those of the intelligent teacher who needs 
reliable and available data ; and those of the pupil who needs 
suggestive and interesting reading matter that will have a per- 
manent value. 

Several attempts to collect anthropological material relating 
to child life have been made within the last few years, those of 
Ploss and Chamberlin being best known. Many isolated facts 
could also be collected from the general literature of the subject. 
The material already collected needs reorganization, however, 
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before it can yield its highest value for educational purposes. 
The usual method of investigation has been to select some one 
phase of the life process, some one activity or relation, and 
trace it from its genesis in race history to its maturity at the 
present time. This method has its value from the standpoint 
of results and is a necessary stage in the evolution of a completed 
method. The life process is a unity, which, like any other, must 
be analyzed, the attention being focused successively upon its 
different elements, in order that the significance of the whole 
may be realized. But unless the unity as such be kept in mind, 
with the purpose it is to serve as a means to further insight, there 
is danger of getting lost in the analysis. Thus far the emphasis 
in anthropological investigation has been placed on tracing the 
different elements in the life process one by one, from their 
genesis to their present state, to the neglect of the return move- 
ment, the placing these elements in their true relation to each 
other and to the ethnic periods. Hence the elements in question 
have been suspended in a vacuum, and have not been serviceable, 
since they lacked relations. For educational purposes a cross 
section of any one ethnic period showing all the life activities in 
their relations would serve a better purpose than a longitudinal 
section showing one activity during many. The plan pursued 
isolates the facts by separating them from their many relations, 
and thus destroys their value. The method suggested would 
group the available facts of a given period and, by placing them 
in their natural setting, would give them a double significance. 
The work done thus far has been the first stage in a complete 
method, but the second must follow closely upon the first, both 
for the sake of the science itself as well as for those to which it 
is tributary. The same criticism may be made on much of the 
work in child-study. The study of many children with reference 
to a single characteristic, isolated from its setting in heredity 
and environment, is the first stage in a complete method. The 
study of all the characteristics of one period in child life, in their 
natural relations, is its necessary completion. The child-study 
movement is doing much to make a future history of childhood 
from the anthropological standpoint possible, but, like anthro- 
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pology itself, it needs to work from the synthetic standpoint if 
its results are to be of the highest value for educational purposes. 

As a possible basis for the organization needed, the accom- 
panying chart of anthropological development is suggested, as a 
framework in which to place material already available. To the 
writer its value is twofold. It gives the general facts of race 
development in a convenient form, and in so doing it affords a 
basis for comparing the development of the race with that of the 
child at the present time, from the standpoint of activities and 
processes. It thus meets, in a slight degree, one of the needs 
of the present. The ultimate purpose of its construction, how- 
ever, was to suggest a principle on the basis of which the facts 
of child life might be organized, and thus become available for 
educational purposes. With the general view which the chart 
affords continually in mind, the facts of child life will be con- 
stantly seen in their true relation to the social and industrial 
conditions of the period in which they occur. Their true set- 
ting in the activities and interests of the period being obtained, 
as well as their sequence in culture history, true interpretation 
becomes possible. 

Since the framework is of some importance if the results are 
to have validity, it demands further consideration. No credit 
for originality is claimed either as to form or organization. The 
general form was suggested by the chart of social organization 
in Small and Vincent's Introduction to the Study of Society. The 
division into stages is that adopted by Morgan, and that of 
masculine and feminine activities that suggested by Mason. It 
is a graphic representation, for convenient reference, of data 
already collected and in the relations they occupy in the works 
of the authors mentioned. 

Any schematic representation of this character is open to 
criticism on the basis of inadequacy. The difficulty of repre- 
senting the facts of geological, palaeontological, or anthropolog- 
ical development progressively is that the successive stages are 
seldom if ever found in nature in their true relations, that many 
gaps occur for which the missing links cannot be found, and 
hence the whole is but a skillful piece of patchwork which may 
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mislead instead of instruct. This is particularly true of anthro- 
pological data, since customs and institutions may disappear as 
the result of conquest or imitation of other forms. Visualiza- 
tion has a value, however, in spite of the possibilities or error, 
and such value is relied upon in the construction here presented. 

Objections are usually made to the drawing of distinct 
dividing lines between the periods of development, but such 
lines must be understood as indicating general transitions only. 
Development has not been uniform, and while certain activities, 
modes of life and materials may have predominated in one 
period, these either persisted with diminished emphasis into the 
next, or they were gradually transformed into related ones, con- 
tinuing in connection with the new forms upon which the 
emphasis is placed. 

A similar criticism is likely to be made on the division of 
labor on the basis of sex. This division holds in general for the 
prehistoric period, though there were many lines in which both 
sexes shared, the predominance being, however, on the one side 
or the other. Thus, while man was the main food producer, 
woman shared in this to some degree, her activities being espe- 
cially connected with the vegetable kingdom. Since man's 
activities along this line were connected mainly with the animal 
kingdom, the particular habitat, as predominantly animal or veg- 
etable, determined largely the male or female preponderance in 
procuring the food supply. So, too, man shared in the feminine 
activities of preparing food and providing shelter, and in the 
education of the boys when the proper age was reached. It is 
worthy of note that the feminine activities passed over into the 
hands of men as they became organized, in the later stages of 
development. The arts, language, and religion, on the other 
hand, had a social, not a sex origin. 

In addition to the points mentioned it must be kept in mind 
that race development has not been uniform and homogeneous, 
and that progress from cultural infancy to the maturity of civili- 
zation cannot be traced in any one people. Many peoples are 
still in their earliest or savage state ; others have progressed into 
some phase of barbarism, while relatively few have attained cul- 
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tural maturity. Hence, at any historic period peoples could 
have been found in any or all of these stages, with infinite grada- 
tions between. Thus the North American Indians, when dis- 
covered, represented in different localities the status of savagery, 
and two distinct subdivisions of the state of barbarism. It must 
also be remembered that, while there has been a general similar- 
ity in the modes of life and the development of institutions 
among the peoples that have passed through the stages in ques- 
tion, there has by no means been uniformity. Thus the hunt- 
ing, the pastoral, and the agricultural stages are generally con- 
sidered as necessarily successive with all peoples that have passed 
beyond them. But the North American Indians who reached 
the borderland of civilization passed immediately from the 
hunting to the agricultural stage, since the American continent 
contained no animals suited to domestication. In Europe and 
Asia, on the contrary, where all the animals that have been 
domesticated were found, the pastoral period was prolonged and 
continued in connection with the agricultural until civilization 
was attained. Hence, if a view of the whole process of devel- 
opment is desired, representative peoples from the different 
ethnic periods must be selected for purposes of study. 

It may be claimed that on this basis no ultimate principles 
of interpretation can be derived, since it is impossible to deter- 
mine what is due to the peculiar genius of a people, and what to 
universal characteristics. Thus the development of the Hebrews 
throws but little light on that of the Greeks, and that of the 
American races has undoubtedly as little in common with that 
of European stocks as have the first mentioned races. The 
force of this argument is not denied, but the value of accurate 
data concerning the life activities of each is not thereby les- 
sened. It must be remembered that no ultimate value is claimed 
for the synthesis suggested by the authors who furnish the data. 
The urgency of present needs is sufficient to make the attempt 
at placing available data in better working form of some value, 
while something more fundamental is being worked out. 

While the purpose in making the chart was that above men- 
tioned, the mere arrangement of the facts of anthropological 
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development has suggested a new interpretation of the culture- 
epoch theory, the correspondence between the stages in the 
development of the individual and the three great stages in the 
development of the race being too significant to escape atten- 
tion. The fundamental interests in both the individual and the 
race grow out of the food process ; hence the fundamental 
activities are determined by these fundamental needs. The 
intellectual and moral life assumes organized form on the basis 
of the activities in question, both in the individual and in the 
race. A comparison between the individual and the race from 
the intellectual side only, a passing from sense perception to 
reason, lacks foundation without a consideration of the social 
and industrial life of which it is the outgrowth. The parallel- 
ism frequently traced on the moral side, from blind impulse to 
moral freedom, is likewise of little value when taken out of its 
setting in the whole life process. It is because the culture- 
epoch theory in its current form is confined to the historic peo- 
ples only, neglecting the ages of accomplishment that lay back 
of these, and in whose light the historic peoples must be inter- 
preted, and because the whole industrial and, to a great extent, 
the social development is ignored, that the theory is inadequate 
to the purposes it should serve. By the adoption of the theory 
from the anthropological standpoint both objections would be 
met. The working out of the theory on the anthropological 
basis will be given in a future paper. 

The services that anthropology can render the educational 
cause are thus many and varied. Education can no longer be 
isolated ; it is identifying itself more and more closely with the 
general movements of the time. In this movement anthropology 
is destined to play an increasingly important part. If the pecu- 
liar character of the present educational need will in any degree 
stimulate anthropological research ; if it can give it a new direc- 
tion and focus ; if it can create a wider interest in it on the part 
of the general public, it can in part repay the services it hopes to 

receive at the hands of that science. 

Nina C. Vandewalker. 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 
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